Gustave Flaubert Letters

are growing, they are amusing and affectionate; it is through,
them and the two beings who gave them to me that I feel myself
still of the world; it is through you too, dear friend, whose
kind and loving heart I always feel to be good and alive. How
I should like to see you! But I have no longer a way of going

and coming.

We embrace you, all of us, and we love you.

G. Sand

CLXXXVIII.    To GEORGE SAND

I am answering at once your questions that concern me
personally. No! the Prussians did not loot my house. They
hooked some little things of no importance, a dressing case, a
bandbox, some pipes; but on the whole they did no harm. As
for my study, it was respected. I had buried a large box full
of letters and hidden my voluminous notes on Saint-Antome.
I found all that intact.

The worst of the invasion for me is that it has aged my
poor, dear, old mother by ten years! What a change! She
can no longer walk alone, and is distressingly weak! How sad
it is to see those whom one loves deteriorate little by little!

In order to think no longer on the public miseries or on my
own, I have plunged again with fury into Saint-Ant oine, and if
nothing disturbs me and I continue at this pace, I shall have
finished it next winter. I am very eager to read to you the sixty
pages which are done. When we can circulate about again
on the railroad, do come to see me for a little while. Your old
troubadour has waited for you for such a long time! Your
letter of this morning has saddened me. What a proud fellow
you are and what immense courage you have!

1 am not like a lot of people whom I hear bemoaning the
war of Paris. For my part, I find it more tolerable than the
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